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BENEVOLENCES GIVEN TO ASSEMBLY AGENCIES 


The U. S. Church: Increase 8.7% 
(Besides these there are various special receipts) 


Received in 1955 Increase over 1954 


AnnuitiesandRelief. . . . ...... =... $$ 539,551 $ 20,636 


American Bible Society. . . . . . ..... 22,914 
Assembly’s Training School . 


Christian Education . 
Church Extension . 
General Council 


General Fund Administration . 


Historical Foundation 
Interchurch Agencies 
Montreat iene 
Stillman College . 
Women’s Work 
World Missions 


Total . 


The USA Church: 


American Bible Society . 
Central Receiving Agency . 


Christian Education* 
Foreign Missions* 


Misc. Gen. Council Exp. . . 
National Council of Churches . 


National Missions* . 


National Council, Presbyterian Men . 


Pensions Board* . 
Presbyterian Life . 
Radio & Television . 


Stewardship & Promotion a 
Synod Executive Field Council . 


Theological Education 


World Council of Churches 


Total . 


Increase 19.66% 
(Church Contributions) + 


123,097 
396,009 
1,013,806 
72,307 
4711 
14,777 
15,458 
111,709 
88,443 
82,294 
2,932,051 


$5,417,129 


74,420 
91.078 
2,262,613 
5,353,949 
28.935 
71,113 
6,163,315 
22,500 
811.390 
221,212 
74.140 
445,291 
181,418 
496,356 
53,205 


$16,350,955 


3,205 
(323) 
(674) 
100,582 
1,257 
(208) 
1,671 
(1,838) 
728 
9,127 
7,503 
300,113 


$441,779 


139 
9,372 
33,367 
1,175,754 
9,911 
12,231 
1,175,621 
no change 
327,477 
11,102 
(47,031) 
(52,829) 
24,025 
1,234 
6.186 


$2,686,559 


tAn additional $6,163,321 is anticipated from women’s organizations, individual gifts and invested funds. 
“Including funds contributed for the Advance Program. 











Letters to the Editors 





Representation on Agencies Is Studied 





Nominations Are in Order 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

The Permanent Nominating Committee 
of the Presbyterian, U.S., General Assem- 
bly will meet March 6-7 at the Piedmont 
Hotel in Atlanta, Ga. 

This committee meets annually before 
the meeting of the General Assembly to 
make nominations to the following com- 
mittees and boards: 

PERMANENT COMMITTEE ON THE 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL AS- 
SEMBLY 

THE GENERAL COUNCIL 

BOARD OF WORLD MISSIONS 

BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION 

BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

BOARD OF ANNUITIES AND RELIEF 

BOARD OF WOMEN’S WORK 

PERMANENT JUDICIAL COMMITTEE 

TRUSTEES OF THE GENERAL AS- 
SEMBLY 

TRUSTEES FOR THE GENERAL AS- 
SEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 

TRUSTEES OF HISTORICAL FOUN- 
DATION 

REPRESENTATIVES TO MOUNTAIN 
RETREAT ASSOCIATION 

TRUSTEES OF STILLMAN COLLEGE 

PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 

REPRESENTATIVES TO THE NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


NOW AVAILABLE— 


These recent Outlook reprints: 
FOR WHOM DO OUR CHURCH COURTS 
SPEAK? 
Ben L. Rose (Dec. 26) 
25 for 50¢; 100 for $1.50 
THE WICKED FLEE (Nov. 14) 
James McBride Dabbs 
25 for 50¢; 100 for $1.50 
THE STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 
Charles F. Wishart (Dec. 5) 
12 for 25¢; 100 for $1.50 
GOD OR MAMMON 
Roy L. Smith 
12 for 35¢; 50 for $1 
CONSOLING WORDS TO A YOUNG MAN 
(About to Encounter a Presbytery Meeting 
for the First Time) by Kenneth J. Foreman 
12 for 25¢; 100 for $1 
ONE BEER 
Kenneth J. Foreman 
12 for 25¢; 100 for $1 
ON PREPARATION FOR PUBLIC PRAYER— 
A Message for Laymen 
J. McDowell Richards 
100 for $1.50 
WHAT ABOUT THE FAITH HEALERS? 
25 for $1; 50 for $1.50; 100 for $2.50 
THE GRAVE PERIL OF PROVINCIALIZING 
JESUS (on using the KJV vs. the RSV) 
Edward John Carnell 
100 for $1. 
SEGREGATION AND BIBLE TEACHING 
Albert C. Winn 
25 for 50¢; 100 for $1.50 
PACKET—1 each of 42 Outlook pamphlet 
reprints, only $1. 
Minimum order—as listed above 
Postage paid where cash accompanies order. 


OUTLOOK, 1 N. 6th St., Richmond 19, Va. 


REPRESENTATIVES TO THE WORLD 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 

REPRESENTATIVES TO THE WORLD 
ALLIANCE OF REFORMED 
CHURCHES 

REPRESENTATIVES TO THE LORD’S 
DAY ALLIANCE 


The committee will consider nomina- 
tions submitted to it from Boards, commit- 
tees, and individuals. These nominations 
are then submitted to the standing com- 
mittees of the Assembly for their consid- 
eration. The Assembly itself makes the 
final decisions regarding the representa- 
tion on our Board. 

The committee is composed of five min- 
isters and four lay members, at least one 
of whom must be a woman. They serve 
for a term of three years and are not eli- 
gible for re-election until after the lapse 
of three years. The Moderator of each 
Assembly has the responsibility of ap- 
pointing three members to this committee. 
The committee members and their ad- 
dresses are as follows: 


Class of 1956 

Carl R. Pritchett, Chairman, Bethesda 
Presbyterian Church, Wilson Lane and 
Clarendon Road, Bethesda, Md. 

H. Roe Bartle, 1023 Grand, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Julian R. Alford, 212 South Monroe, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
Class of 1957 

Jos. M. Garrison, 214 North Ridgeway 
Dr., Greensboro, N. C. 

Wm. M. Logan, 2203 San Antonio St., 
Austin, Texas. 

Mrs. R. M. Pegram, Rt. 1, Louisville, Ky. 


Class of 1958 

J. Wayte Fulton, Jr., 2150 S.W. 8th St., 
Miami 35, Fla. 

Roy R. Craig, 401 S.W. Madison, Idabel, 
Okla. 

J. Ross McCain, Agnes Scott College, 
Decatur, Ga. 

Cart R. Prircnuert. 

3ethesda, Md. 


Ben Rose Article 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


Please put this church down for 50 
copies of the article by Ben Lacy Rose in 
the Dec. 26 OvuTtook: “For Whom Do 
Our Church Courts Speak?” It is splendid 
as are most of the things that come from 
his pen. I feel sure that this will be re- 
printed and should have wide distribution. 

G. WILBUR SMITH. 
Batesville, Miss. 


Please count this an order for 550 copies. 
—St. Louis, Mo. 


30 copies.—Dallas, Texas. 





200 copies.—South Carolina. 





NOTE—With this kind of response be- 
fore any announcement of the availability 
of the reprints was made, it is certain that 
many others will want copies that are 
now ready at 5¢ each; 25 for 50¢; $1.50 
per 100. 


Defense of Tillich 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


The debate concerning the “orthodoxy” 
of Dr. Tillich is a matter of great concern 
to me; partly, because I have known Dr, 
Tillich during my years at Union Sem- 
inary, New York, as a well respected 
teacher, and because I had the good for- 
tune to have Dr. Tillich as supervisor for 
my B.D. thesis (1954-55)—which thesis 
was partially on the thought of my super- 
visor. 

Perhaps, there are two ways (and not 
merely the first of the two below) for the 
church to understand Tillich’s attack on 
“supernaturalism”: (1) Tillich has sought 
to pull God from the supernatural heights 
to become simply the Label for the inner 
core, the deep meaning, of that reality 
which strict empirical science will ac- 
knowledge; or, (2) Tillich is attempting 
to pull down barriers to God—barriers 
consisting of time-honored metaphors that 
too easily circumscribe our God. The re- 
ligious man is always tempted to “tan- 
gibilitate’” (a word borrowed from Father 
Divine) God in ways that God has not 
chosen (of course, examples of this phe- 
nomenon can be found among Dr. Tillich’s 
preferred metaphors). 


It is in the spirit of this latter inter- 
pretation (#2 above), I believe, that one 
can best understand Paul Tillich’s views 
on a “personal God.” Tillich has written in 
(Systematic Theology, Vol. I, p. 244): 
“The symbol “personal God” is absolutely 
fundamental because an existential rela- 
tion is a person-to-person relation.” Then, 
showing that he is pressing beyond the 
usual literal interpretation of this symbol, 
but in exactly the opposite of a debunk- 
ing, lowering, frame of mind, Tillich 
writes (Ibid., p. 245): “ ‘Personal God’ 
does not mean that God is a person. It 
means that God is the ground of every- 
thing personal and that he carries within 
himself the ontological power of person- 
ality. He is not a person, but he is not 
less than personal.” (My underlining in 
the last sentence.) I believe that the same 
method of understanding can be applied 
to Dr. Tillich’s famous assertion that God 
is beyond ex‘stence. However, I confess 
that I am not able to interpret Dr. Til- 
lich’s views on eternal life in this way, and 
fear that this is a place that exhibits an 
overly great concession to the scientific 
spirit. 

May the present debate, having been 
brought to the public eye, not attract the 
book-burners and assorted companion 
souls! It is wonderful that Paul Tillich 
is free ecclesiastically as well as politically 
to make his honest and magnificent errors, 
if such they be. Whether this teacher, 
ultimately, should be found as one of the 
great heretics who have been a mixed 
blessing (though still a blessing) to the 
church, or as one of the “angelic doctors” 
is of concern; and we cannot help trying 
to discern the threads of each possibility 
even at our much-too-close range. How- 
ever, it will be a tragedy if, as a result of 
this debate, or any suceeding one, “views- 
Tillichian” should come to be regarded by 
most of the laity and too large a percent 
of scholars of our church as per se hereti- 
eal and destructive. This is not so at 
the present time. May it never come to 
pass. 

WILLIAM JERRY BONEY, 
Minister-to-Students, V.P.I. 
Blacksburg, Va. 


(See also LaRoe, page 6) 
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OLD IN SERVICE 


CONTINUING THE PRESBYTERIAN TRIBUNE 
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NEW IN SPIRIT 
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N. A. Presbyterian Program Is 
Set for Pittsburgh This Month 


Marcel Pradervand, of Geneva, Switz- 
erland, general secretary of the World 
Presbyterian Alliance, and James E. 
Wagner, of Philadelphia, president of 
the General Synod of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church in the U.S.A., are 
scheduled to deliver major addresses at 
the meeting of the North American Area 
Council of the Alliance, at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Feb. 
21-23. 

One hundred delegates representing 10 
communions of the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed tradition in the United States 
and Canada, with a membership of more 
than 5,500,000 will attend the meeting, 
which has been arranged by Ralph Waldo 
Lloyd, president of Maryville College, 
executive secretary of the council and 
North American secretary of the Alliance. 


Pradervand to Speak 

Dr. Pradervand, who recently returned 
to his headquarters in Geneva, following 
a tour of native churches and missions 
of Presbyterian and Reformed origin in 
Australia, New Zealand, and Southeast 
Asia, will speak at a popular meeting 
Tuesday night. Dr. Wagner will speak 
at the popular meeting Wednesday night. 

G. Campbell Wadsworth, of Montreal, 
chairman of the council, will preside at 
the opening session and at business ses- 
sions Wednesday and Thursday morn- 
ings. 

Business sessions and attendance in a 
body at noonday services will be at the 
First Presbyterian Church. Robert J. 
Lamont, pastor of First Church, will be 
the speaker at noonday services Tuesday, 
and Warner L. Hall, pastor of Covenant 
Church, Charlotte, N. C., at services 
Wednesday. 

Relationship of the World Presbyterian 
Alliance to other ecumenical bodies will 
be reviewed by the council Tuesday after- 
noon. John A. Mackay, president of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, presi- 
dent of the Alliance, will report on its 
relationship to the International Mis- 
sionary Council, of which he is chairman. 
Eugene Carson Blake, of Philadelphia, 
will report on the Alliance’s relations 
with World Council of Churches and 
National Council of Churches. Dr. 
Lloyd will report on relations with con- 
fessional bodies, including Methodists, 


Congregationalists, Baptists, Lutherans, 
Disciples, and Anglicans. 


Calvin Auditorium 


Progress on the Alliance fund to re- 
store the Calvin Auditorium in Geneva 
as a Presbyterian and Reformed center 
will be reported by Harrison Ray Ander- 
son, of Chicago, chairman of the Calvin 
Auditorium committee, Wednesday morn- 
ing. 

The new hymnbook of five cooperating 
denominations will be introduced at the 
Tuesday afternoon session. 

Officers for the coming year will be 
inducted at the closing session Thursday 
morning. 

The following bodies are represented 
in the council: Presbyterian Church, 
USA; Presbyterian Church, U.S.; United 
Presbyterian Church, Reformed Church 
in America, Associate Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, United Church of Can- 
ada, Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
Free Magyar Reformed Church, and 
Presbyterian Church of Jamaica. 


Warn Against Tax Suit 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (RNS) — The 
Washington Post and Times-Herald criti- 
cized the District of Columbia tax as- 
sessor for starting a suit to collect prop- 
erty taxes from the Washington Ethical 
Society on the ground that it is not a 
“religious” body. 

The paper warned that “serious dan- 
gers” can come from asking the courts 
to give an official definition of ‘“‘reli- 
gion.” 

“The privileges and exemptions be- 
longing to religious organizations are 
given to many groups whose ideas and 
modes of worship may not seem ‘reli- 
gious’ to many other groups,” it said. 
“If a majority definition of ‘religion’ 
were to become controlling, tolerance 
would be dissipated.” 


Reading Produces Interest 


In small churches as well as in large ones, those men and women 
I’ve met who have been most alert and ready to progress with their 
church's overall program, have been those who became aware of 
the great movements and issues in our church through a weekly 


church paper. 





—WILLIAM R. LONG, Potosi, Mo., pastor. 


How to Make a Church 
Keep Itself in Line 


CoLtumBiA, S$. C. (rRNs)—Buildings 
for public worship in which meetings of 
the Communist Party or the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People are held would lose their 
tax-exempt status under a bill intro- 
duced in the South Carolina House. (Edi- 
torial, page 8.) 

The measure, sponsored by Rep. John 
C. Hart of Union County, provides that 
the owner or other governing body of 
such a building must file a statement with 
the county auditor within 30 days after 
a meeting of either group. 

When such a statement is received by 
the auditor the place of worship would 
lose its tax-exempt status and the county 
equalization board would immediately 
appraise the property and levy taxes on 
it. 

Failure to file the required statement 
in the 30-day period would be punishable 
by a fine of $500. Each succeeding 30- 
day period in which the statement was 
not submitted would constitute a separate 
offense. 


Wright See Larger 
Benevolence Budget 


Los ANGELES (RNS)—Paul S. Wright, 
moderator of the Presbyterian USA Gen- 
eral Assembly, predicted sharply rising 
budgets for his denomination in the near 
future. 

He foresaw a $30,000,000 benevolence 
budget, with one of perhaps $18,000,000 
to be approved at the coming General As- 
sembly at Philadelphia in May. 

“Church-related colleges, once aban- 
doned, are being eyed again as the 
churches think of more adequate assist- 
ance for them,” he told about 400 mem- 
bers of Los Angeles Presbytery. 

“About $750,000 is now budgeted for 
these schools and we hope the figure will 
be $1,000,000 next vear and eventually 
$5,000,000 a year.” (Continued, page 4) 








(See page 7) 











Dr. Wright thought that more would 
be given these schools before long than 
now is earmarked for foreign missions. 

The Moderator also predicted approval 
of plans to standardize to some degree 
the ritual of worship in Presbyterian 
churches. He was confident the denom- 
ination would “overwhelmingly” approve 
the ordination of women, completing the 
action at Philadelphia this spring. 

Dr. Wright said that his was now an 
“un-segregated church,’ unequivocably 
opposed to racial discrimination. 


Heads College Group 


President Arthur G. Coons of Occi- 
dental College, Los Angeles, Calif., was 
elected president of the Association of 
American Colleges at the recent St. Louis 
meeting. On the faculty at Occidental 
since 1927, Dr. Coons has been president 
since 1946. 


Eisenhower Family Inquiry 
Reveals Interracial S. S. 


Fort BEeLvortr, VA. (RNS)—President 
Eisenhower’s grandchildren attend an 
interracial Sunday school at the Army 
Engineers post here, where their father, 
Major John Eisenhower is stationed. 

This was disclosed by a spokesman for 
Major Eisenhower. He denied charges 
of Senator James O. Eastland (D.-Miss.) 
that Major Eisenhower withdrew his two 
oldest children from the racially inte- 
grated Army schools at the post and 
sent them to a segregated Protestant 
Episcopal school in Alexandria, Va., be- 
cause he opposes integragtion. 

The Mississippi Senator, in an ad- 
dress at Columbia, S. C., to the South 
Carolina Association of White Citizens 
Councils, had said: 

“President Eisenhower promised that 
Washington schools would be a labora- 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by ministers 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: Henry 
McKennie Goodpasture, assistant to the pres- 
ident of Union Seminary (Va.), and John B. 
Spragens, Presbyterian, U. S., director of 
youth work. 


A MAN’S WORK 


Ought a man in any kind of work to 

feel that he is called of God to do it? 

GooppasturE: This is certainly true, 
with some qualifications. Every man 
who is engaged in an honest, constructive 
job in producing needed goods or services 
for his fellowmen ought to have a feeling 
that he is called of God to do that work, 
and he ought to take his Christian faith 
with him to that work every day. A man’s 
Christian convictions ought to have some- 
thing to do with the quality of his work, 
with his relationship with the others with 
whom he works, and with the basic mo- 
tivation of his life work. There are some 
jobs, however, which would not be com- 
patible with the kind of life that Christ 
would call us to live. Any work, or goods 
produced through that work, which self- 
ishly uses people, or that takes advantage 
of them, or any kind of work that would 
tend to degrade human personality, or 
weaken people mentally, morally, or phys- 
ically, would not be acceptable to God, 
because he seeks to redeem men, to make 
them whole and mature in Christ. 

Moperator: I believe one of the 
famous sermons in Christian history is 
that of Horace Bushnell, where he called 
every man’s life a plan of God. He made 
the point that you have made, that every 
man ought to do the kind of work in 
which he feels himself to be following 


4 


the will of God in his own life. One of 
the encouraging developments of recent 
years is the program of guidance which 
the church is offering churches and young 
people and the well-staffed guidance 
centers which are operating at more and 
more church colleges. This movement 
deserves to prosper and it will as more 
centers are established and more church 
leaders encourage the progam. 


WRONG IDEAS OF GOD 
What do you consider to be one of 
the erroneous ideas that people have 
about God? 


SpRAGENS: ‘There are many ideas of 
God which are erroneous and it is diffi- 
cult to say which is the chief. I think one 
of the most dangerous that we run into 
nowadays is the idea that God is some- 
thing like the genie that lived in Aladdin’s 
lamp: that he’s on call to run our errands 
for us and do the things we want done. 
It is the idea that God exists to serve us 
rather than the true Christian idea that 
we exist for the glory of God. 

Moperator: I am sure that what you 
say about it is true. I suppose there is 
a good bit of magic mixed with the re- 
ligion of many people. They appear to 
get the two confused. 


News We Cught to Have 


We Presbyterians are “nice” 


shielded from unpleasant facts. 


of the church.” 
manner of people we are. 





that we ought to have, which isn’t likely to appear in the “voice 
These “facts of life’ help us to remember what 
We need this! 


—MRS. A. FARRIS WILSON, Dallas, Texas. 


tory to demonstrate to the world how 
easily and effectively democracy and in- 
tegration would work. 


“President Eisenhower’s own grand- 
children have been removed from a sys- 
tem that permits integrated schools and 
placed in a private segregated Episcopal 
school in Alexandria, Va.” 

The White House identified the school 
in question as St. Agnes Episcopal school 
in Alexandria. It said that Dwight 
David, 2nd, who is 7, and Barbara Anne, 
6, attend it, while Susan Elaine, 4, goes 
to a racially integrated nursery school at 
Fort Belvoir. 

All three attend the base’s racially 
integrated Sunday school. 

Major Eisenhower indicated that racial 
segregation played no part in his decision 
to send his children to the Episcopal 
school. 

At the White House, press secretary 
James C. Hagerty said, “When you try 
to get the President’s grandchildren into 
politics, you have reached a new low.” 


Clarifies Confusion on 
Graham Headquarters 


WasuincrTon, D.C. (RNs)—The head- 
quarters of the Billy Graham Evangelis- 
tic Association remains in Minneapolis 
although the national and international 
headquarters of the American evangelist 
and his team are in Washington. 

The Association is the official sponsor- 
ing organization for the radio broadcast, 
“The Hour of Decision.” It handles all 
mail and contributions resulting from the 
program. 

Jerry Beavan, executive secretary to 
Mr. Graham, made this announcement 
here. He said he was clarifying “some 
temporary confusion” which followed the 
recent establishment here of “complete 
new headquarters” in the Pennsylvania 
Building, situated on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue between the Capitol and the White 
House. 

The Washington office, Mr. Beaven 
said, ‘will serve as our national and in- 
ternational headquarters for all of the 
administrative planning and for all de- 
cisions concerning our evangelistic work.” 

A headquarters for the Billy Graham 
Evangelistic Film Association, which di- 
rects the film ministry, also remains at its 
present location on Connecticut Avenue 
here, Mr. Beavan said. 





people and we are sometimes 
A sober weekly can give news 


(See page 7) 
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@ There are democratic and ethical issues in 
considering this problem, but there is also. . 


The Christian's Ministry of Reconciliation 


ACIAL DIFFERENCES, however 

deep or superficial they may be, and 
which H. G. Wells thirty years ago said 
hide more villany and peril than any other 
observable fact in our modern world, 
have been sharply focused for us in the 
question of segregation. 

No matter what part of the country 
one calls one’s own, the question of racial 
segregation is in the public mind and the 
opinions and feelings of all who are con- 
cerned about it are both varied and 
volatile. The two recent decisions of 
the U. S. Supreme Court have made nec- 
essary the examination of situations some 
have hitherto been unwilling to confront 
and the readjustment of social practices 
that have existed so long that they have 
come to be regarded not only as sacro- 
sanct but as morally invincible. 

It would appear, therefore, that an at- 
tempt to understand both the problem 
and its solution, must take us back to 
certain basic propositions on which we 
may all be thought to agree. Only as we 
agree on the bases upon which new social 
practices are to be established shall we 
be able to fashion the superstructure of 
solution. 


Freedom and Democracy 

The first base is what we call “the 
free democratic society.” It is not dif- 
ficult to carp about the important words 
in this phrase. To some, “freedom is lim- 
ited so severely as to be little different 
from tyranny; to others, the exercise and 
function of the democratic processes are 
under dangerous restraint; and to call 
the American conglomerate a ‘“‘society” 
is, to some, mockery. 


Neverthless, however inadequately 
the phrase describes us, we are in no 
mood to abandon or greatly modify it. 


The basic presupposition of the free 
society is that in the sight of the law, 
every man has equal rights. Our legal 
structure is neither patrician nor plebeian 
and although social rank many times 
throws the scales of justice out of balance, 
when a man enters the place of judgment 
he can, at least, plead the right to equal 
justice even when he knows he will not 
get it. 

The history of the U. S. Supreme Court 





DR. POTEAT, at the time of writing this 
article. was pastor of the Pullen Memorial 
Baptist church, Raleigh, N. C., a member 
of one of the most distinguished Southern 
Baptist families. He was formerly president 
of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, N. Y. 
Added significance attaches to this article 
because shortly after writing it he died Dec. 
17 of a heart attack at the age of 63. 
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By EDWIN McNEILL POTEAT 


decisions from 1896 until 1954 shows 
that the imbalance created by a legalized 
slave system has, in terms of the concept 
of a free society, been redressed. When 
in their judgment segregated public 
schools were a violation of the principle 
at the heart of a “free democratic society” 
the Court had no alternative to the out- 
lawing of the system of segregation that 
had operated, with more or less success, 
since the Civil War. It is not surprising 
that the decision created reactions end- 
lessly varied; but it is difficult to see how 
those who are aware of the free demo- 
cratic basis of equality of all before the 
law, can cavil at the basic justice of the 
Court’s opinion. 


On the Basis of Ethics 


The second base may be called “the 
controlled ethical society.”” Again a caveat 
may properly be uttered against these 
words. We do not like the idea of con- 
trol; authoritarianism of any sort is 
poisonous to the free air we breathe. And, 
it must be conceded, ethics sounds some- 
what stuffy to some who feel themselves 
superior to moral limitations. Neverthe- 
less we will not soon abandon the phrase 
for its opposite; we will not knowingly 
kick this support out from under our 
social structure. 

The basic presupposition of this idea 
is that every man has equal dignity in the 
sight of God, for our ethical concepts 
are derived directly from the promise of 
a righteous God who has prescribed the 
norms by which we are to behave. It is 
not easy to see the dignity in the tramp 
that is obvious in the aristocrat, and a 
word of Jesus warns us against judging 
people by the externals of the tattered 
suit and the white tie and tails. And 
somehow, we have been taught to believe, 
God’s eye searches beneath the covering 
of fabric and flesh and sees a dignity in 
the heart that is common to all. 


This is something to which the civil 
law does little homage, and properly 
$0. 


Much of our law is based on ethical 
principles that are part of our Judeo- 
Christian tradition. Yet while the court 
must respect the human dignity of the 
culprit, it would be regarded as sen- 
timentality if man’s status before God 
were introduced as evidence of innocence. 

Nevertheless the problem of racial 
segregation cannot be disjoined from the 
concerns of ethics. To be sure, there 
are some who, in an excess of indigna- 


tion, have said the Negro is not human 
and in this way thought to escape their 
ethical obligations in race relations. This, 
however, is so rare as to be almost non- 
existent. Even the most resolute anti- 
segregationist will admit an ethical re- 
sponsibility in dealing with this new 
aspect of the race problem, though he 
will qualify his acceptance in terms of 
time (it is not yet feasible), place (the 
disproportion of the population makes 
change inadvisable), or circumstance (the 
social and cultural level of the minority 
group threatens the higher standards of 
the majority). 

We must not, in an excess of self-right- 
eousness, denounce such judgments as 
perverse or amoral. At the same time, 
within the legal and moral structure of 
our society there is no place for discrim- 
ination against any member as though, 
with the approval of God, he is not to 
be allowed his freest efforts toward self- 
realization. 

The probability is that those who 
feel this moral obligation most deeply 
will be less censorious of those who 
evade or dilute it. 


This will not be easy, particularly for 
the victims of discrimination who have 
their injury insulted by the superior 
moral attitudes of those who dispute the 
legality or the wisdom of the Supreme 
Court’s ruling. And yet, within the con- 
text of our society, there is the compul- 
sion “to be Christian” however lightly 
the compulsion may rest on us. 


The Christian’s Motivation 

The third base upon which the struc- 
ture of settlement must rest will perhaps 
be disavowed by some who take seriously 
the other two. Unhappily we cannot as- 
sume that the democratically and ethically 
oriented individual will always accept the 
specifically Christian obligation. “To 
be Christian,” as the phrase is, used 
above, does not mean for many what it 
truly means. It is more nearly synony- 
mous with decency, fair-play, giving the 
other guy a break, or the good Anglo- 
Saxon idea of sportsmanship. This is 
what has broken down the barriers 
against the Negro’s participation in 
sports, the arts, and to a much more 
limited degree in education and govern- 
ment and, as such, is all to the good. 

The Christian, however, must not be 
satisfied with the mandate of traditional 
democratic and ethical principles, impor- 
tant though they are. His is a ministry 
of reconciliation. This familiar com- 
mission is stated in St. Paul’s Second 
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Letter to the friends in Corinth (5:18): 
“All this is from God, who through Christ 
reconciled us to himself and gave us the 
ministry of reconciliation.” 

The point of this, of course, is not that 
the majority group alone has been given 
the ministry of reconciliation; it has been 
given to all who are within the Christian 
community. Nor do we have here a 
blueprint for the construction of a prob- 
lemless society. What we do have is 
simply a motive. To those who accept 
the ministry of reconciliation no attitude 
or action will be taken in respect to the 
settlement of a problem that has not 
reconciliation as its aim. 

This is a mood that government can 
only inferentially assume. 


So long as society is kept orderly and 
reasonably content, its work is successful. 
The Supreme Court may, after a fashion, 
have been seeking to reconcile the law 
to newly changing racial attitudes, but 
the job of reconciling person to person, 
group to group, section to section is be- 
yond the Court’s jurisdiction, 

Similarly sports: When Jackie Robin- 
son broke down the color line in pro- 
fessional baseball, it was—whatever 
idealism Branch Rickey may have had— 
good business, and Negro stars have paid 
off handsomely ever since. Yet we do 
not think that the New York Giants are 
acting as ministers of reconciliation be- 
cause Willie Mays is a top-flight star. 
Similarly the arts: When Marian An- 
derson was offered a starring role in one 
opera at the Met much was made of this 
“first.” Her personal life has been a 
ministry of reconciliation as has that 
of Roland Hayes and others, but one 
doesn’t make the Met if one hasn’t an 
operatic voice. Similarly business: Ne- 
groes have been slowly graded up in the 
skilled industries but again the reason 
is less a matter of public relations than 
of production. The church is the only 
institution in our society the primary 
business of which is reconciliation. 

I am far from saying that those insti- 
tutions of society that have been construc- 
tively dealing with the race problem are 
wholly free from disinterestedness; that 
they are unresponsive to the necessity and 
the advantage of being decent and “‘Chris- 
tian.” What I am saying is that the 
mandate under which they must operate 
is different from the Christian’s commis- 


What Dovs it Matter? 


What does it matter? 


will be useful in both regards. 


est of the wide-awake. 





It is the pastor’s duty to awaken interest 
in the issues and also to sustain the interest. 
Conclusion: The pastors should 
have a share in trying to increase the circulation of The Outlook, 
both to help awaken the indifferent and to help sustain the inter- 


—GEORGE H. RICHARDS, New York. 


sion. I assume that when the batting 
averages of Negro stars fall below 200, 
they'll be dropped from the active play- 
ing roster. But will they stay on as 
coaches or step into a manager’s job? Or 
will they even be shipped back to the 
minor leagues? 


Every Christian’s Task 


Now to perform the ministry of recon- 
ciliation may not mean that the Christian 
must plead with some second division 
club to take on a cast-off Negro star as 
manager; but it will mean that our society 
is so pervaded by the mood—undergirded 
legally by our constitution and ethically 
by our social mores—that men of all 
colors will seek to be reconciled with each 
other. 

And what does that mean? Some of 
the professional reconcilers we have seen 
make us aware that taking the ministry 
of reconciliation seriously has made a 
nuisance out of them. Does that mean 
there will be no others besides—say 
Schweitzer—who give themselves wholly 
to this dedicated responsibility? By no 
means. If we take what St. Paul was 
talking about as the clue to what I am 
saying, it means that every Christian, in 
every relation into which he is set is to 
act in such a way that everything he does 
is reconciling. 

We are baffled by the immensity of the 
problem that confronts us. The law will 
not give us a final solution nor will our 
ethical presuppositions lessen the tension 
very much, very soon. It will only find 
its solution when all those committed to 
the Christian obligation resolve that 
wherever they have the power to deter- 
mine the mood of personal contact they 
shall see to it that the mood they create 
is reconciling. 


This is what some have called build- 
ing bridges over the gulfs that separate 
us. 


It does not call on us for giant con- 
struction jobs that span the great expanse 
of sparkling waters. It will be more 
often, perhaps, a hand extended to help 
another toward us over a ditch that seems 
very small as we look back at it. 

The job is immense, but then, our re- 
sources are incalculably great. We may 
wonder, indeed, whether there is any 
human heart anywhere that does not have 





Reading a good paper 


(See page 7) 





enough of the power or reconciliation to 
lift “one of these least,” across a divide, 
be it ever so narrow or so wide. 





| Wilbur La Roe Says: 


The J. Howard Pew Report. This 
column finds itself diametrically opposed 
to the report of Mr. Pew’s Lay Committee 
and especially to the argument that the 
pulpit should stick more closely to its 
theological knitting and avoid dabbling 
in social and political issues (as reported 
in the David Lawrence column in the 
daily press). Jesus Christ did not come 
to this earth to teach theology or to preach 
conservatism, but to save men, to help 
man attain his true status as a child of 
God, to help widows and orphans, to fight 
injustice, to turn and overturn until the 
Kingdom of God becomes a reality. 





Ferré vs. Tillich. We laymen have 
no standing to debate with theologians, 
but we are entitled to our intuitions. 
When Tillich says, “I don’t believe in 
supernaturalism,” our intuition tells us 
that he does not believe in God, who must 
be supernatural. Is the human soul pure- 
ly physical, like an arm or leg? Was it 
by some natural law, like the law of 
gravity, that Christ rose from the dead? 
Or does Tillich think he didn’t? We 
laymen, not versed in theology, turn in- 
stinctively to Ferré because we feel that 
most of our Christian faith would be lost 
if we turn to Tillich, whose comment in 
the December 26 OvuTLOoK was plainly 
unresponsive to Ferré’s clear and kindly 
criticism. (See also letter, p. 2.) 


Nice Barmaids. One of the delights 
of air travel is the high quality of the 
fine girls who serve as hostesses. Care- 
fully selected, they are bright, efficient, 
courteous, comely and thoughtful. But 
one’s heart sinks when he sees these fine 
American girls converted into barmaids 
and the planes into travelling saloons. 
Scotch and Soda, Martinis or Manhattans 
at $1 per drink—big profit. On one short 
plane ride one girl served 42 glasses of 
whiskey. 





THE CONTEST 


(next page) 

Announced on The Outlook 
cover of Nov. 28, this contest 
asked for expressions on this 
topic: Do people become in- 
terested in important church 
matters because they read 
about them in the church week- 
ly, or do they read about them 
because they are first inter- 
ested? 

In coming weeks, the con- 
tributions of some who won 
Honorable Mention will appear 
here. 
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The Chicken 


They Know... 


or the Egg . 


re 


Because They Read 


By WILLIAM R. LONG, First Place 


BELIEVE that most church members 

become interested in the problems be- 
fore the church and their possible solu- 
tion because they read a church weekly, 
rather than because they are interested 
in the important issues before the church 
and want thus to keep well informed 
about them. There are many of the lat- 
ter, but I feel that the majority would 
never know what the important issues 
before the church are if they did not have 
a church weekly to inform them. 

I say this because personally I find 
that there are so many issues confronting 
me, not only in our Presbyterian Church 
at large, but in our congregation as well, 
that I simply need some sort of catalyst 
to draw together my interests, my imagi- 
nation and my sincere concern and to lead 
me from the level of the local to the 
stretches of the furthermost boundaries 
of our great Presbyterian Church. 


As I do this, I find that my power 
to serve in my home community is more 
stable and more effective. 


I say this not only for personal rea- 
sons, but also because of the remarks of 
many people, both laymen and ministers, 
throughout our church during the past 
several years. A conversation is often 
begun or some particularly worthwhile 
action is initiated in the church or in 
the home solely because one said, ““Have 
vou read the latest issue of THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN OUTLOOK, especially the part 
where it said... ?” 

In small churches as well as in large 
ones, those men and women I’ve met 





LONG: The most alert read. 
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who have been most alert and ready to 
progress with their church’s overall pro- 
gram, have been those who become aware 
of the great movements and issues in our 
church through a weekly church paper. 

Truthfully I can say that for me and 
for many another THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OvTLOOK supplies all the needs that a 
good church weekly should. 


MR. LONG has been the Presbyterian minis- 
ter in Potosi, Mo., since graduation from 
Union Seminary, Va., in May, 1954. He was 
born in Antlers, Okla., in 1927. He served 
with the Army Air Force for two years. His 
experience in the Philippines led to his 
Christian decision. He is married and has 
one child. 


Third Place 
Interest Is First 


By GEORGE H. RICHARDS 


READ THE OvrTLook because I have 

been first interested in the issues, and 
I feel well rewarded. I do not read a 
weekly church paper unless I am first 
interested in the problems. 

From that I would suppose that other 
people do not read a church weekly unless 
they first are interested in the problems. 
However, I have no television and I do 
not use radio except to get information on 
a problem on which I have been first in- 
terested, such as the weather or Yale- 
Harvard football game. Judging from 
the preponderance of television antennae 
visible from any railway train, I assume 
that other people feel otherwise; and that 
many people read the church paper to 
pass the time of day and inadvertently 
become interested in the church problems. 

Additionally, there are a few, pre- 
sumably a very few, who read from a 
sense oi duty. 

What does it matter? 

It is the pastor’s duty to awaken in- 
terest in the issues and also to sustain 
the interest. Reading a good paper will 
be useful in both regards. 

Conc.usion: The pastors should have 
a share in trying to increase the circu- 
lation of THE OvurtLook, both to help 
awaken the indifferent and to help sustain 
the interest of the wide-awake. 





MR. RICHARDS, an attorney of the New 
York firm of Reynolds, Richards, McCutcheon 
and Ely, declares that this is the first letter- 
writing contest he ever entered. He is a 
native of Maine, a graduate of Yale, a mem- 
ber of New York’s Brick Presbyterian Church. 





RICHARDS: Awaken the indifferent. 
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Second Place —_ 


A Needed Plus 


By MRS. A. FARRIS WILSON 


HURCH MEMBERS become _in- 
interested in problems before the 
church because they read a church weekly. 
Assuming that Presbyterians read the 
official organ of their communion, a re- 
liable church weekly is a needed plus. 
The official magazine has its areas largely 
cut-to-order, but an independent weekly 
can round out the information needed to 
make us able church members. 

Another matter worth noting is that 
we Presbyterians are “nice” people and 
we are sometimes shielded from unpleas- 
ant facts. A sober weekly can give news 
that we ought to have, which isn’t likely 
to appear in the “voice of the church.” 


These “facts of life’ help us to re- 
member what manner of people we are. 
We need this! 


To become aware of the problems the 
church faces and to work toward solu- 
tions, Presbyterians need to read a 
weekly: 

—that is responsible; 

—that follows up on items reported; 

—that informs without fear or favor; 

—that has sound editorial policy; 

—that helps define issues; 


—that provides a forum to clarify 
and then in a spirit of reconcilation says, 
“Come, let us reason together.” 


We have such a weekly—let’s read 
it! 

I ‘‘discovered” THE OUTLOOK in 1953. 
I wish I’d known it before. 





MRS. WILSON is a Dallas, Texas, housewife. 
Earlier in the Presbyterian, U. S., church, 
she is now a member of the USA Memorial 
church, 
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EDITORIAL 


Voices of Concern 
Are Almost Silent 


No human values or fundamental free- 
doms appear to be worth much if they 
fall across the pathway of some of the 
extreme segregationists in these days. For 
example, see the South Carolina legisla- 
tor’s proposal (page 3) that any church 
allowing meetings of the Communist 
Party or (and this is the real culprit 
being sought) the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
to be held within its walls shall lose its 
tax-exempt status. 

Some of these who cry loudest about 
separation of church and state (and many 
who cry do not understand the principle) 
have in this case an opportunity to show 
that they really believe in it. Such a 
step, quite obviously, would be a viola- 
tion of religious freedom for it would 
mean that so long as a church behaved 
itself, as the legislators might require, 
then it is tax free; if it gets out of line, 
then it must be punished. In calmer 
times, such a proposal would be quickly 
pigeonholed, but in these days almost 
any measure can be passed by a group 
of frightened, political calculators who 
first get the people scared of some sup- 
posed enemy and then rush in as their 
defenders against impending calamity. 
Only successful appeal to the courts can 
bring a halt to what may be set in motion 
under such circumstances. 

Although the Governor’s own commis- 
sion appointed in Virginia to devise some 
plan to escape the requirements of de- 
segregated schools recommended that 
local option be permitted and that areas 
desiring integration be allowed to go 
ahead, when school authorities in Arling- 
ton announced plans toward this end, 
legislators began devising punitive meas- 
ures—like throwing out the school board 
and introducing a system of appoint- 














ments that can be controlled. Critics 
were quick to point out that in this re- 
gard, as well as possibly in others, the 
Governor’s commission obviously did not 
mean what it said. 

A willingness to sacrifice long years of 
struggle toward improved public schools 
manifests itself in several Southern areas. 
In Georgia, such a catastrophic proposal 
was recently denounced by the Westmin- 
ster Fellowship Council of Atlanta Pres- 
bytery, as the college students on the 
council called the plan “highly detrimen- 
tal to the state.” 

Agnes Scott’s President Wallace M. 
Alston came on the scene to commend 
eight Georgia representatives who had the 
temerity to oppose a plan that calls for 
a system of private schools. He declared 
that the people of Georgia “are being 
misinformed and misled.” But even 
more than the threat to the schools, he 
said, he was disappointed in the failure 
of able leadership to assert itself. Said 
he: 

“IT have been appalled at the course of 
events in recent days, and particularly at 
the apparent dearth of independence, 
discriminating thinking, and courage on 
the part of those who seem to be rushing 
headlong into commitments that can 
promise only irreparable harm to the 
State of Georgia.” 

Ranking Methodist, Baptist and Epis- 
copal spokesmen came forward with 
statements designed to discourage the leg- 
islators and the Governor from their 
announced intention. But with many 
state officials intimidated, school admin- 
istrators fearful that needed funds will 
be cut off, and countless others finding 
satisfactory reasons to keep quiet about 
such dangerous matters, Dr. Alston and 
these others were almost like a voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness. Even they would 
doubtless be told that they had better 
keep quiet, or else. . . 


GUEST EDITORS 


Somebody “Goofed” 


About that “New Year’s Eve Jazz” 
program under National Council aus- 
pices. . . . There was no such program. 

A well-intentioned newspaper reporter 
assumed, on the basis of a telephone con- 
versation about future programming, that 
there was a possibility of network time 
being offered BFC on New Year’s Eve if 
we could come up with such name per- 
sonalities as Alvin Kershaw and Mahalia 
Jackson. 

He wrote a piece, which was widely 
copied, to the effect that a “jazz” pro- 
gram for New Year’s Eve was “being 
considered” by the National Council of 
Churches. Alvin Kershaw had appeared 
on “The $64,000 Question” TV program 
as an exponent of jazz. His name gave 
the news item such velocity that there 
was No use in our even trying to catch 
up with it. 


A few of the many who were disturbed 
by this report wrote us for an explana- 
tion. Most of those whose letters came 
to our attention, or who editorialized on 
the subject, were entirely negative in their 
assumptions and in their conclusions. 

We are aware that in many of our 
churches the only appropriate celebration 
of New Year’s Eve is an hour-long 
‘“watch-night” service of prayer and med- 
itation. But one wonders what propor- 
tion of the available network New Year’s 
Eve radio audience would tune in on a 
broadcast program of this sort. Is the 
church’s best use of the ‘‘mass media” 
to confirm the righteous, or to call sin- 
ners to repentance? 

Some who allowed their imaginations 
to grapple with the potentialities and the 
problems involved, saw considerable au- 
dience-building potential in an “off-beat,” 
personality-centered New Year’s Eve 
program, largely musical, culminating in 
a fifteen-minute devotional meditation. 

It is our judgment at Broadcasting and 
Film Commission, however, that there 
are times when it is better not to do a 
program at all than to attempt one whose 
elements do not seem to us to add up to 
a high enough potential. So, while we 
did an hour-long NBC network radio 
program on Thanksgiving Day (‘‘Har- 
vest of Thanksgiving”) of which we and 
the network are proud, and several net- 
work radio and TV programs at Christ- 
mas, no special programming was offered 
under NCC auspices either on New 
Year’s Eve or New Year’s Day. 

It is in the line of duty for BFC to 
“consider” every conceivable program 
possibility. We welcome program ideas 
that are new and different. We are con- 
tinually experimenting with “‘off-beat” 
programs. But we try, before making 
decisions, to consider every aspect of a 
proposed program or program opportunity 
This includes the important matter of 
how our own constituency in the churches 
will be affected. 

The New Year’s Eve episode is illus- 
trative of the risk that is involved in 
purposeful religious programming for 
radio and TV. It is the kind of risk we 
as Christians must be prepared to take 
if the gospel of Jesus Christ is to be 
communicated to those who have been 
deaf to what the church has had to say 
in other ways and through other media. 

We hope that our friends will give us 
the benefit of the doubt and will have a 
growing faith in our integrity, judgment 
and experience. Pray for us and for 
this ministry. If in doubt, give us a 
chance to be heard. If you have ideas 
for better programming, tell us. We can- 
not avoid the issue by doing nothing or 
by “playing safe.” We have a steward- 
ship and, God willing, we shall continue 
to exercise it to the very best of our 
ability—S. FRANKLIN Mack, Executive 
Director, National Council of Churches’ 
Broadcasting and Film Commission. 
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Footnote to the story of Jacob 


MUCH-MARRIED MONOGAMIST 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


HAT in the world can a modern 

Christian learn about marriage 
from the story of Jacob? If we were not 
too familiar with the tale, we should be 
both amused and amazed, at first read- 
ing, that anyone in this year of grace 
might think we could draw “lessons” 
from it—except the very useful lesson, 
“Don’t.” 

The story teaches us how a God-fear- 
ing man lived with a wife he did not 
love. He treated her honorably; which 
is a good example. But when we find 
that his honorable treatment of this wife 
was combined with living with three other 
wives at the same time, we do not feel 
edified. Further, the story tells us how 
a God-fearing man, this same Jacob, 
lived with the woman he loved, indeed 
the only woman he loved. Again the tale 
is given a strange twist, for the Christian 
reader, by the fact that along with the 
woman he loved, he lived with three 
women he did not love. And again we 
feel puzzled rather than edified. 

Let’s face it. Old Testament ideals of 
marriage and the family were so far 
from Christian that today in America 
even the police, let alone the church, 
would frown on a man who took his cue 
literally from such married men as Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob. 

Nevertheless, without ignoring the vast 
distance between the “wandering Ara- 
maean” (Deut. 26:5) and the 20th cen- 
tury Christian—we can learn something 
from the story of this much-married mon- 
ogamist. For monogamist by tempera- 
ment Jacob certainly must have been. In 
his native Palestine he stayed unmarried 
until well into his marriageable years. 
(If we take the figures in Genesis liter- 
ally, he would have been upwards of 
seventy years old when he first met 
Rachel.) We are told that he loved 
Rachel, and that he loved her alone. He 
was tricked into marrying Leah, and the 
two concubines or secondary wives were 
given him by Rachel and Leah. In short, 
he was a monogamist forced by circum- 
stances into polygamy. 


HAT would not happen today. But 
the whole story illustrates a fact 
which is probably universal: that as it 
is generally true that ideals are never 
quite realized, but circumstances seem 
to conspire to prevent their coming true. 
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So it is with the ideal of marriage. The- 
oretically and ideally, a man and a 
woman turn to each other in marriage 
“forsaking all others.” In an ideal, per- 
fect, marriage, nothing and no one ever 
comes between husband and wife. In 
virtually all marriages, however, the in- 
terest, the toil, the devotion of husband 
or wife, or both, has to be spent to a 
greater or less degree on others. 

Sometimes these others are members 
of the family, sometimes outside. A 
mother will be so taken up with the 
children, unavoidably so, that her hus- 
band feels neglected; he is neglected. A 
husband will be so taken up with his 
work, or his clients or his customers, 
again unavoidably so, that his wife will 
feel neglected. She is neglected. 

This is particularly true in the min- 
ister’s family. The pastor is at the call 
of his people, and so to some extent is 
his wife. The writer was in a car with 
four ministers once, and they fell to talk- 
ing of their troubles. It turned out that 
the greatest personal difficulty with each 
one was finding time, even one night a 
week, to spend with his family. The 
congregation—that is to say, the sick or 
the sinful, the daft and the dying, will 
claim the minister’s time on vacation, on 
holidays, on his wedding day, on days 
he has promised his wife for her alone. 
The same may be true on the other side, 
too. 

Then there are obligations within the 
family. To say nothing of long or short 
emergencies when time and attention have 
to be lavished on some sick or unfortunate 
relative, when it is a kind of exasperat- 
ing yet undeniable necessity to realize 
that one cannot and ought not literally 
to “forsake all others,” there are also 
the many quite ordinary occasions when 
relatives or close friends will call on 
husband and wife for time and strength 
which otherwise might have been spent 
for the beloved. 

Beside all this, there is the inescapable 
day’s round of “irritating concerns and 
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duties” as Stevenson calls them, the work- 
aday occupation and preoccupation; all 
with the result that either husband or 
wife, or both, may feel that he or she gets 
nothing but the fag-end of the other’s 
attention and concern. The realities of 
married life, ten years after the wedding, 
are nothing like the “slow boat to China” 
which once seemed the perfect dream of 
married happiness. 


EVERTHELESS, we can_ learn 
something in such a case from poor 
Jacob. He had no easy life while married 
to Rachel. His other wives nagged him 
(and so did she, a little), his boss tried 
to cheat him, his in-laws distrusted him, 
his work wore him down. But he loved 
Rachel through it all. So the present- 
day much-married monogamist, wedded 
to his wife, his job, his church, his 
house, his life fretted with conflicting 
obligations, no bed of roses, can manage 
to pick a few roses day by day all the 
same, for the one he loves through it all. 
“Now I know you are the One,” said 
the man in The Good Earth to the wife 
whom at long last he found he truly 
loved. But if a husband knows from 
the beginning, as Jacob did, who is the 
One, that star though dimmed by many 
clouds will never cease to shine. At 
the end of Jacob’s life, in the midst 
of his dying prophecies, he stopped a 
moment. “Rachel died,” he said... . 
Years had passed since he buried her 
by a strange wayside. But she was the 
memory that shone in his heart at the 
last. 
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Walks of Jesus 
by B. Lewis 


Thousands of readers have found in 
the pages of this new book of medi- 
tations a closer companionship with 
the Master. You, too, will find here 
strength for the demands of everyday 
discipleship. Alone or in crowds, at 
home or in the sanctuary, you will 
want to learn to “walk, even as He 
walked.” 


$1.50 


A Call to Faith 
by Rachel Henderlite 


What better time than Easter to hear 
the words of our Christian faith as 
living words. Here is a fresh and 
compelling call to study and absorb 
the basic doctrines of the Church, to 
recapture the spirit of the early 
Church. 


$3 


We Met Jesus 
by Ray L. St. Clair 


Spiritual truth presented in a new 
form—dramatic monologues revealing 
the inner emotions of sixteen people 
who met Jesus. 
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Exchange Visit With 
Russia Is Planned 


New York (rNsS)—A delegation of 
eight top U.S. Protestant leaders will visit 
Moscow in March for conversations with 
Christian leaders in the Soviet Union. 

Selected by the National Council of 
Churches, the deputation will make the 
visit under the agency’s sponsorship. It 
will mark the first phase of a two-way 
visit that will bring Russian churchmen 
to the United States next June as guests 
of the National Council. Each visit will 
be for a period of about ten days. 

Eugene Carson Blake, president of 
the National Council, announced the ex- 
change visits at a meeting of its General 
Board here. He will be chairman of the 
American deputation. 

He said the visits will afford an op- 
portunity for an exchange of views re- 
specting the life and work of the churches 
in the two countries, including efforts 
of the churches to achieve a just and 
durable peace. 

The deputation will be the first broad- 
ly representative Protestant group from 
the U.S. to visit the Soviet Union since 
the Bolshevik revolution. It comprises 
six clergymen and two laymen. 

In addition to Dr. Blake, who is Stated 
Clerk of the Presbyterian, USA, General 
Assembly, the clergymen in the deputa- 
tion are: 

Henry Knox Sherrill, presiding bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church; 
Franklin Clark Fry, president of the 
United Lutheran Church in America; 
Herbert Gezork (American Baptist Con- 
vention), president of Andover Newton 
(Mass.) Theological Seminary and mem- 
ber of the National Council’s Department 
of International Affairs; Roswell P. 
Barnes (Presbyterian, USA), the Na- 
tional Council’s Associate General Sec- 
retary; and Walter W. Van Kirk (Meth- 
odist), executive director of the Depart- 
ment of International Affairs. 

The two laymen in the group are Paul 
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B. Anderson (Congregational Christian), 
secretary of the YMCA _ International 
Committee; and Charles C. Parlin 
(Methodist), a New York attorney who 
is a member of the National Council’s 
General Board. 

Dr. Anderson spent several years with 
the ymca in Russia and is the only mem- 
ber of the deputation who speaks Rus- 
sian. He and Dr. Van Kirk are the 
only ones in the group who previously 
have visited the Soviet Union. 


“Composite” Minister Is 
Busy With Many Chores 


CHICAGO (RNS)—The average Protes- 
tant clergyman spends more time on cleri- 
cal work than on preparing sermons, 
according to a survey being made by 
Samuel W. Blizzard, associate professor 
of sociology at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Blizzard, a Presbyterian minister, 
told 300 clergymen attending Chicago 
Theological Seminary’s annual Ministers’ 
Week here that he expects to complete the 
two-year project next June 30. 

He described it as “the most extensive 
study ever made of the Protestant min- 
istry” and said it was based on a survey 
of 1,500 pastors of 22 denominations 
from 80 different seminaries. 

The “composite” minister evoked in the 
study, Dr. Blizzard said, likes best to 
preach and conduct worship for his flock 
and likes least his roles as organizer 
and administrator. 

He works ten hours a day at being 
a minister and another six with his fam- 
ily or on personal affairs, and “thinks 
he is spending most of his time on things 
he feels least trained for.” 

The survey also shows that the aver- 
age minister believes seminaries should 
give more training in human behavior, 
counseling, organizing and administra- 
tion, and more useful Biblical and theo- 
logical courses. 

Dr. Blizzard said that churchgoers 
“expect a different sort of thing from 
their minister now from what they did 
in other generations.” The minister’s 
contemporary role, he said, stresses the 
need for his being able to “live in the 
world of people as well as the world of 
ideas.” 
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Labor Temple Pastor 
Reports on Middle East 

New York (rNs)—The conviction 
that there is a “sufficient reservoir of 
goodwill” in the Holy Land to create a 
lasting peace was expressed by the pas- 
tor of Presbyterian Labor Temple here 
following his return from a 20-day tour 
of the Middle East as leader of a Mis- 
sion of Friendship. 

Richard E. Evans, chairman of the 
World Parliament of Religions which 
sponsored the Mission, reported he had 
received pledges “to cooperate in work- 
ing for peace” from religious and civic 
officials of Middle East countries. 

“We found the leaders intensely con- 
cerned with the fate of all persons in the 
Holy Land,” he said. “All agreed with 
our belief that peace can come only if, in 
the name of religion, people will get 
together in a climate of understanding. 

Other members of the Mission, which 
left New York by plane Dec. 20, included 
Dr. Sholom Shakin, Brooklyn physician 
and member of the Parliament’s board 
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of directors; James G. Spence, minister 
of Second Presbyterian church, New 
York; Sarah E. Dickson of New York; 
first woman elected an elder in the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A.; and Mrs. 
Lawrence P. Naylor of Baltimore. 


Gentle Hint Offered 
Presbytery Commissions 


Although there was no specific word 
about anybody having overstepped the 
mark, Presbyterian, U. S., Commissions 
on the Minister and His Work are being 
advised to refer some items to the pres- 
bytery for consideration by judicial com- 
missions rather than dealing with the 
matters themselves. 

This admonition comes from the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Committee on the Min- 
ister and His Work at its mid-winter 


meeting. 
In other actions the committee: 
—Asked the Assembly’s Book of 


Church Order revisers to try to find a 
better name for these commissions and 
committees ; 

—Urged every church to hold an an- 
nual training course for church officers; 

—Heard H. Grant Mason, of the Pres- 
byterian, USA, related office in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, tell of the similarity of prob- 
lems and fields of work in both U. S. 
and USA churches; 

—Elected Harry B. Wade, Huntsville, 
Ala., as chairman, succeeding Chas. H. 
Nabers. 
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. The Revised Standard Version 


This Easter you can own a Bible so clearly written 
it will be renewed incentive to the study of God’s 
Word. Written in the language of today, the RSVB 
brings you new understanding of the great teach- 
ings of the Bible. 

More than 4,000,000 people have bought the RSVB 
—to point up the tremendous sales even more dra- 
matically, an average of one copy has sold every 
30 seconds day and night since publication date. 
The Revised Standard Version Bible is a wonderful 
book to own and to give. 
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Smart Deplores Abandonment 
Of Use of Old Testament 


CoLtumpsus, O. (RNS)—The Old Tes- 
tament has been “abandoned” by a large 
section of Protestantism, a Christian 
educator charged here. 

James D. Smart of Rosedale Presby- 
terian church, Toronto, told 2,300 clergy- 
men attending the 37th annual Ohio Pas- 
tors Convention that the Old Testament 
is “nowhere so completely neglected as 
in our American pulpit.” 

It is read infrequently and used less 
and less in public and private worship, 
he said. 

“It must be acknowledged,” Dr. Smart 
said, “that for the average Christian the 
Old Testament is not a living book. It 
would make very little difference to him 
if it were removed from his Bible. In 
fact, if this were done very quietly, it 
might be some time before the loss would 
be noticed.” 

He listed three factors as contributing 
most to this neglect of the Old Testament. 

The most important of these, the min- 
ister said, has been the Old Testament’s 
own “discordance with the spirit” of 
modern times. 

“Modern man’s hatred for the Old 
Testament is rooted at this point,’ he 
said. ‘Modern man has been passion- 
ately eager to believe in his own divinity, 
even though it be only a spark. When 
he opens the Old Testament, its earliest 
pages expose his pretensions to divinity 
as the very pride and egotism that have 
brought humanity to its ruin.” 

Other factors, he said, have been “a 
totally false concept of the relation of 
the revelation of God in the Old Testa- 
ment to the revelation of God-in-Christ 
in the New” and an effort by some the- 
ologians to “protect the unity of the 
revelation in the Scriptures by refusing 
to make any distinction between the Old 
and New Testaments.” 

Dr. Smart formerly was editor-in-chief 
of church school publications for the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 

2 « 


Despite the impressive fact that month 
by month tens of thousands of people are 
being added by baptism into the church 
in many parts of Africa and Asia and 
Latin America, the growth of world popu- 
lation exceeds enormously the numerical 
extension of the church.—C. W. RANSON. 
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RATES—vUp to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion). Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%; 12 insertions, 20%. 











HELP WANTED 
WANTED — DIRECTOR OF CHRISTIAN 

EDUCATION for growing church of 450 
members. Correspondence invited, giving 
training and _ experience. Southminster 
Presbyterian Church, 3415 South Western, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Being True to Our Trust 
By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Luke 19:11-27 
Sunday School Lesson for February 26, 1956 


Friday morning, the week before the 
Passover, Jesus crossed the Jordan, and 
entered Jericho on his way to Jerusalem. 
A great crowd followed him through the 
streets of the city and impeded his prog- 
ress. Zacchaeus, a chief publican, being 
of short stature, yet eager to see Jesus, 
climbed a sycamore tree by the side of 
the road. Jesus spied him sitting on a 
limb and told him that he wished to 
be entertained at his house. Zacchaeus 
was overjoyed at the invitation, but the 
crowd murmured: “He is gone in to 
lodge with a man that is a sinner.” 
Zacchaeus, touched by Jesus’ kindness, 
and stung, it may be, by the remarks of 
the crowd, turned and said, “Behold, 
Lord, the half of my goods I give to the 
poor, and if I have defrauded anyone of 
anything, I restore it fourfold.” Jesus 
replied, ““Today salvation has come to 
this house.” 

“As they heard these things,” Luke 
continues, “he proceeded to tell a parable, 
because he was near to Jerusalem (17 
miles away), and because they supposed 
that the Kingdom of God was to appear 
immediately.” Who was it that sup- 
posed the Kingdom of God was so close 
at hand? The crowd that had gathered 
about the house of Zacchaeus, it may be, 
including some of the pilgrims en route 
to Jerusalem, some of those who were soon 
to cry, “Blessed be the King who comes 
in the name of the Lord” (Luke 19:38). 
Perhaps they interpreted Jesus’ words to 
Zacchaeus, “Today salvation has come 
to thy house” (10:9), as an indication 
that he was about to usher in the glorious 
kingdom which they expected the Messiah 
to bring. Others think that it was the 
disciples who expected the Kingdom to 
come momentarily. ‘Behold we are going 
up to Jerusalem,” he had told them, 
“and everything that is written of the 
Son of Man by the prophets will be ac- 
complished” (18:31). Perhaps they 
thought there would be a brief period 
of suffering, and then the Kingdom of 
God would be ushered in. Probably the 
expectation of the Kingdom was shared 
by both the disciples and many of the 
pilgrims on their way to the Feast. They 
thought Jesus would declare himself the 
Messiah and head a revolution, or else 
that God would intervene with super- 
natural force to set up his Kingdom in 
all of its splendor. 

Instead of any such immediate con- 
summation the parable that follows pre- 
dicts an interval of waiting and trial. 
“The Messiah is conceived not as com- 
ing, but as going; a lengthy period must 
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elapse before Jesus’ ‘faithful adherents 
obtain their reward and the opponents 
of his kingship meet their punishment.” 
The reference to enemies in vs. 27 indi- 
cates that some of his opponents were 
listening also, and that Jesus had them 
in mind as he told the story, warning 
them of their final end. 

The form of the parable may have been 
suggested to Jesus by some of the public 
monuments in Jericho, notably the palace 
erected by Herod Archelaus. His father, 
Herod the Great, appointed procurator 
of Galilee by Julius Caesar in B.C. 47 
and tetrarch by Antony in B.C. 41, had 
gone to Rome in B.C. 40 to oppose the 
claims of Antigonus, and was made king 
of Judea by the senate. His son, Arche- 
laus, who later enriched Jericho by his 
buildings, in like manner went to Rome 
to obtain the kingdom which his father, 
by a change in his will, had left to 
him instead of to Antipas, his brother. 
The people of Judea had sent an ambas- 
sage of fifty to oppose his claims at 
Rome. Augustus, after hearing them 
and other Jews on the spot, confirmed 
Herod’s will, and promised Archelaus 
the title of king if he proved his worth- 
iness. This he never did, but he got 
his “kingdom” with the title of ethnarch. 
When he returned from Rome he re- 
warded his adherents and avenged him- 
self on his opponents. All this had taken 
place in B.C. 4, a generation earlier, 
and was common knowledge in Jericho. 
Such facts help us to understand the 
framework of Jesus’ parable. 


I. A Period of Probation, 19:12-14 

“A nobleman went into a far country,” 
said Jesus, “to receive kingly power and 
then return. Calling ten of his servants, 
he gave them ten pounds (to each a pound, 
a silver coin worth about $20), and said 
to them, “Trade with these till I come.’ ” 
The amount of money given to each man 
was so small that it indicates that the 
nobleman’s real purpose was to test his 
servants with a view to their eventual 
promotion when he had received his king- 
dom. “But his citizens hated him,”’ Jesus 
continued, “and sent an embassy after 
him, saying, ‘We do not want this man 
to reign over us.’ ” 

The meaning of this part of the parable 
is plain. The nobleman who goes on a 
long journey to receive a kingdom is 
Christ. He leaves behind servants, to 
whom he has entrusted certain oppor- 
tunities for service, and enemies who are 
not willing to acknowledge his reign. 

There has been much dispute over the 


meaning of the pound. Some think it 
indicates everything that God has put 
into our hands for the advancement of 
the Kingdom. Thus Dr. Snowden de- 
clares: 

“The ten pounds in this case represent 
all the gifts that are bestowed upon us. 
They include physical health and strength 
and skill of body, native ability and edu- 
cation of the mind, force of will, pros- 
perity and business, social position and 
influence and every means of opportunity 
of doing good, and especially spiritual 
blessings, the knowledge of salvation, for- 
giveness for sin, Bible and baptism, pray- 
er and church and all the means of grace. 
However we may have inherited or ac- 
quired these, they are in the last analysis 
gifts bestowed upon us by God.” 

If this is the correct interpretation, 
Jesus chose such an insignificant amount, 
one pound to each man, because he wish- 
ed to suggest that to every one of his 
followers something is left, even though 
it is a very little, which may be used for 
the advancement of the Kingdom. 

“Each servant received one pound. The 
point is, not that all are equal in their 
gifts, but that everyone has received some- 
thing and all are equal in their responsi- 
bility. No one is so poor in personal en- 
dowment and in privileges that he does 
not have at least one pound with which 
to serve Christ.” 

Dr. Clark, on the other hand, thinks 
that the pound which is given to every 
servant is the gospel which every Chris- 
tian possesses alike. He says: 

“Some scholars take the Parable of the 
Talents (Matthew 25:14-30) as picturing 
the varying endowments that different 
men are born with and the different use 
that is made of them. The Parable of the 
Pounds, on the other hand, pictures the 
equal gift of the gospel to every man, rich 
and poor, educated and unlettered.” 

In either case, Jesus expects us to use 
the gift he has entrusted to our care in 
his service. ‘Trade with these till I 
come,” he says. 

But Jesus left behind him enemies as 
well as disciples. The ten servants rep- 
resent Jesus’ disciples, the citizens repre- 
sent his opponents. The people of Jeru- 
salem had reason enough for hating 
Archelaus, who had massacred about 
3,000 of their fellow citizens at the first 
Passover after his ascension, but the 
opposition to Jesus had no justification. 
According to the parable, the citizens 
hated their lord, and sent a message after 
him saying, “We do not want this man 
to reign over us.” The Jerusalem mob 
thus literally rejected Jesus when they 
cried unto Pilate, “We have no king 
but Caesar,” and again when their rulers 
remonstrated with him, “Write not, the 
King of the Jews.” The Jewish people 
as a whole have continued this rejection 
of their King, however mistakingly or 
ignorantly, to this day. But the same 
message is virtually sent up to heaven 
against Christ by all those that do not 
accept him and obey him as Savior and 
King. 

What pounds have been entrusted to 
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us? How do we manifest our unwill- 
ingness to have Christ reign over us? 
How may we trade with the pound that 
Christ has given us? 


ll. The Reward of the Faithful 
Servants, 19:15-19 


When the nobleman returned, “hav- 
ing received the kingly power, he com- 
manded these servants . . . to be called 
to him, that he might know what they 
had gained by trading,” said Jesus. “The 
first came, saying, ‘Lord, your pound 
has made ten pounds more.’ And he 
said to him, ‘Well done, good servant. 
Because you have been faithful [not suc- 
cessful, let us note, but faithful] in a 
very little [$20 was a small sum], you 
shall have authority over ten cities.” 
Of course the reward was out of all pro- 
portion to the service. But his lord was 
pleased to reward him in this munificent 
way because he had proved his faithful- 
ness. 

The second servant reported that he 
had gained five pounds, and was reward- 
ed with authority over five cities. We 
observe here a difference in both com- 
mendation and reward. There is no 
“good” or “well done,’ and no com- 
mendation of his faithfulness. Appar- 
ently he had been less faithful in carry- 
ing out his responsibility than the first, 
and for this reason accomplished less. 
And his lord rewarded him accordingly, 
less richly than the first, but munificently 
none the less. In both cases it is worth 
noting that the efficient servants receive 
as their reward not something they could 
sit down to and enjoy, but a wider sphere 
of activity in which they would find even 
more abundant joy. 

In this portion of the parable Jesus 
predicts his “second coming.” He real- 
ized that he must go away to receive his 
Kingdom, but he spoke again and again, 
as here, of his return. And he promises 
to reward his faithful servants at this 
time. 


Does the difference in the two rewards 
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represent differences in the eternal re- 
wards? Probably so. Jesus seems to 
indicate that we are to be rewarded ac- 
cording to our deserts, in proportion to 
our faithfulness, or, it may be, our 
capacities. This does not indicate a dif- 
ference in the enjoyment of heaven. No 
doubt the second servant was happier 
with his five cities than he would have 
been with ten. The first servant had 
qualified himself to manage ten cities, 
the second had not. 

Jesus’ parable seems to indicate that 
the reward for faithful service here is 
the opportunity for greater service here- 
after. Some people have the idea that 
Christians will idle away the hours of 
eternity and twang their golden harps 
and sing their hymns of praise. Jesus 
seems to have had another idea. We 
find it in other of his parables, Matthew 
24:45-47 and 25:14-30, for example. 
Kipling has something of the idea in 
his poem: 

“When earth’s last picture is painted and 
the tubes are twisted and dried, 

When the oldest colors are faded and the 
youngest critic has died, 

We shall rest, and faith, we shall need it 

lie down for an aeon or two, 

Till the Master of all Good Workmen 


shall set us to work anew! 
* * * 

“And only the Master shall praise us, and 
only the Master shall blame; 

And no one shall work for money, and 
no one shall work for fame; 

But each for the joy of the working, and 
each in his separate star 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees It, for 
the God of Things as They are!” 





What is our conception of heaven? 


lll. The Punishment of the Unfaith- 
ful and Rebellious Servants, 
19:20-27 
1. The unfaithful servant. The third 

servant came and said in effect: 

“You are a strict man, a harsh master, 
and I have taken care that you should get 
back your exact deposit, neither more nor 
less. Here is your pound which [ kept 
carefully wrapped in a napkin.” 

The unprofitable servant did not use 
his money selfishly, he did not squander 
it or throw it away; he simply failed to 
use it. Even upon his own ground, how- 
ever, he stands condemned, for if his 
master really answered to his description, 
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fear should have spurred him, if not to 
improve the opportunity itself, at least 
to have entrusted it to the bank, from 
which it could have been returned to his 
master with interest (not usury, as in the 
Kjv). And so the lord said to the officers 
of his court, “Take the pound from him 
and give it to him who has the ten 
pounds.” 

Jesus’ auditors remonstrated with him 
at this point. To them it seemed unfair 
that the extra pound should be given to 
him that needed it least. Jesus replied 
with one of his favorite paradoxes, ‘“To 
every one who has will more be given, 
but from him who has not, even what 
he has will be taken away.” The mean- 
ing of the paradox is plain. As Dr. 
Snowden once put it: 

“Unused powers wither. Body and mind, 
property and position, all the possessions 
and privileges of life, must be in vigorous 
use and growth, or degeneration will set 
in. We cannot wrap these up in a napkin 
and keep them; when we open the napkin 
we shall find only moth-eaten cloth and 
rust. ... Only as we use our means and 
powers in the great field of social service 
for rectitude in government, justice in 
business, purity in the home, faithfulness 
in the church and devotion to the Kingdom 
of God in the world shall we reap imme- 
diate and far-off rewards. Our pounds are 
every day adding themselves up in com- 
pound interest or are withering away in 
wasted lives.” 

Jesus teaches us in this portion of the 
parable that there is no excuse for lack 
of service. There is something that all 
of us can do. In the parable of the talents 
the unprofitable servant is cast into the 
outer darkness. Here he is simply pun- 
ished by the loss of the pound that he 
was unwilling to use. Perhaps that will 
be one of the severest punishments of the 
future life—the loss of our unused gifts. 
2. The rebellious citizens. When the 
lord returned to his kingdom, he said, 
“As for these enemies of mine, who did 
not want me to reign over them, bring 
them here and slay them before me.” We 
have here a picture of the regular policy 
of Oriental kings. Naturally, the punish- 
ment of rebellious subjects and active 
opponents is far more severe than that 
of neglectful servants. Most commen- 
tators feel that Jesus is warning the 
nation here of the judgment which did 
finally overtake it in A.D. 70 at the 
hands of Rome, a judgment which it 
encountered in the last analysis because 
it was unwilling to follow his proffered 
program, to accept him as king. But 
more is included. Those who will not 
have Jesus to reign over them bring judg- 
ment upon themselves. 

In the light of this parable, how should 
God be thought of—as one to be feared, 
or as one to be loved and revered, or both? 
What sort of hell do we picture? What 
will be its greatest punishment ? 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Div- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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Reading for Lent 


By CHAD WALSH 


F I HAD been a member of a com- 

mittee, and could say that this list 
represents a group judgment, I should 
feel less uneasy. There is comfort in 
making decisions, even mistaken ones, 
in company. But I must take the sole 
responsibility for the recommendations 
that follow. 

I ought at least to explain how I pre- 
pared the list. Over a period of several 
months various publishers sent me copies 
of new and forthcoming religious books, 
until about 150 were piled on my desk, 
beside it, and under it. Some I quickly 
rejected—perhaps for poor writing or 
thin content, but more often because they 
were too specialized or difficult. Those 
that survived this initial screening I con- 
sidered again. There were still too many. 
At the final elimination, I tried to achieve 
some sort of rough balance, so that the 
list would constitute a varied diet of 
reading for the Lenten period. 

It has always seemed to me that one 
worships God with gray matter as well 
as with the heart; therefore, I have not 
hesitated to include a number of books 
which require solid thought on the part 
of the reader. But I am confident that 
few if any of them will be too difficult 
for the reasonably literate Christian. Sev- 
eral are simple enough for children. 

Lent is traditionally a time for deep- 
ening one’s sense of God and his presence. 
Books can be powerful aids. The book 
that helps one man may not help another, 
but I can personally testify that all those 
T have chosen have been meaningful and 
enriching to me. In gratitude to the men 
and women who wrote them, I list them 
for you to consider. 

BENEFITS OF HIS PASSION. By C. H. 
Dodd. A simple, direct, and deeply 
moving book on the meaning of the Cruci- 
fixion and the Resurrection. Abingdon, $1. 

THE BIBLE SPEAKS TO YOU. By 
Robert McAfee Brown. Dr. Brown does 
handsprings and cartwheels to make the 
reader sit up and pay attention. If you 
consider the Bible nothing but a suc- 
cession of dull genealogies, read this 
book. It is an enthralling and readable 
guide toward understanding the Bible 
from the inside. Westminster, $3. 

A DIARY OF READINGS. By John 
Baillie. I am usually unimpressed by 
books that offer a page a day for 365 
days, but this one is a refreshing excep- 
tion. Dr. Baillie, famous already for his 
Diary of Private Prayer, has put us 
further in his debt by this sensitive and 
varied selection of short devotional 
masterpieces. Scribner, $2.50. 

ENCOUNTER WITH REVOLUTION. 
By M. Richard Shaull. Lent is a time for 
thinking about God, but also about his 
children, including the underfed majority. 


THIS year’s selector for the Religious Publish- 
er's Group is prefessor of English at Beloit 
College; author of Campus Gods on Trial 
and other books. 


FEBRUARY 13, 1956 


This book, disturbing and almost brutal 
in its realism, is a counterbalance to any 
excess of individualistic piety and pietistic 
reading during Lent. A Haddam House 
Book. Association, $2.50. 

THE GRANDEUR AND MISERY OF 
MAN. By David E. Roberts. When David 
E. Roberts died recently at the age of 
44, the Christian world lost one of its 
most perceptive and profound interpre- 
ters. These sermons read as though each 
were written especially for the reader; 
there is a peculiarly intimate and authen- 
tic quality about them. Oxford (New 
York), $3. 

HENTZ: OF THINGS NOT SEEN. By 

Harriet Hentz Houser. Until that May 
morning in 1951 when her son, Hentz, 
was critically injured from a dive into 
shallow water, Mrs. Houser was perhaps 
an “ordinary Christian.” She is no longer. 
This account of the rises and falls of 
faith, and its towering affirmatives, is 
as memorable as any human interest 
in a very long time. Macmillan, 
$3.50. 
INTERPRETING PAUL’S GOSPEL. By 
Archibald M. Hunter. No specialized 
background is needed by the reader who 
turns to this interesting and well-balanced 
presentation of a missionary and theo- 
logian whose ability to move the mind and 
heart remains undiminished after 1900 
years. Westminster, $2.50. 

THE LEGEND OF THE BAALSHEM. 
By Martin Buber, Translated from the 
German by Maurice Friedman. The 
Hasids—a Jewish mystical sect dating 
from the 18th century—emphasized ecsta- 
tic joy in the contemplation of God. 
Sometimes they broke out dancing for 
sheer delight at public worship. The 
Hasidic legends retold here are ablaze 
with reverent joy, and are good reading 
for anyone progressing through Lent 
toward the Christian focus of joy, Easter. 
Harper, $3. 

MAKING RELIGION REAL. By Nels 
F. S. Ferré. The author, one of the most 
original of living theologians, here turns 
to the question of how one can change 
religion from theory into a_ personal 
reality. His chapters on thinking, read- 
ing, friendship, suffering, etc., are replete 
with practical suggestions. Harper, $2. 

NEARER TO HEAVEN. By Frank 
Baker. A sensitive novel about a minister 
who finds he has only one more year to 
live, and the use he makes of that year. 
Westminster, $3.50. 

THE NEW BEING. By Paul Tillich. 
Very difficult reading in his weightier 
books, Dr. Tillich is not at all hard going 
in this collection of sermons. They have 
clarity and are alive with joy and a sense 
of the power that comes from “the new 
being.”’ Scribner, $2.75. 

REDISCOVERING PRAYER. By John 
L. Casteel. A systematic and thorough 
introduction to the meaning and methods 
of prayer. This is an excellent book for 
anyone whose prayer life has become 
unreal—or has never been real. Asso- 
ciation, $3.50. 

THE RENEWAL OF MAN: A TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY ESSAY ON JUSTIFI- 
CATION BY FAITH. By Alexander Miller. 
As good a book on the subject as I have 
seen, and magnificent in the way the 
author shows the exhilarating freedom 
and sober responsibility which are the 
joint fruits of the familiar doctrine. Dou- 
bleday, $2.95. 


THE SECRET OF EFFECTIVE 
PRAYER. By Helen Smith Shoemaker. 
An active organizer of prayer cells here 
shares her wealth of experience in the 
life of prayer. The approach is simple 
and practical, and the explanations are 
clear enough for the rankest beginner. 
Revell, $2. 

THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. By Evelyn 
Underhill. On my shelf of modern de- 
votional classics, this takes its place 
alongside Thomas Kelly’s Testament oj 
Devotion. I could not pay it greater 
honor. Harper, $1.75. 

THE STRANGENESS OF THE 
CHURCH. By Daniel Jenkins. If anyone 
regards the church as nothing more than 
the country club rising to sing hymns, 
this book will show him his mistake. Mr. 
Jenkins examines the church’s deep roots 
in Hebrew history, and beyond history 
itself, in God’s master plan. Doubleday, 
$2.95. 

THOUGHTS: AN APOLOGY FOR 
CHRISTIANITY. By Blaise Pascal, edited 
with an introduction by Thomas S&S. 
Kepler. These brilliant fragments of a 
book that Pascal never lived to complete 
have a peculiar power to probe the con- 
science and consciousness of the reader 
and make him aware of the “God of 
Abraham, God of Isaac, God of Jacob, not 
of the philosophers and scholars.” World, 
$1.50. 

ULTIMATE QUESTIONS. By Nathan- 
iel Micklem. If the traditional language 
of the church has grown stale and mean- 
ingless to you, this is the book you need. 
The author plunges toward the heart of 
Christianity with a refreshing lack of 
technical jargon, and crashes through 
to a series of powerful affirmations. 
Abingdon, $2. 

UNCOMMON PRAYERS. Collected by 
Cecil Hunt, American edition arranged 
by John Wallace Suter. An extremely 
varied and beautiful collection of prayers, 
including many excellent poems. Much of 
the material is difficult to find elsewhere; 
nearly all of it is well suited to the varied 
needs of the devotional life. Seabury, 
$3.50. 

WALKING IN THE LIGHT. By Mar- 
jorie Wilkinson. A devotional book which 
too briefly develops some of its material, 
but is shot through with flashes of in- 
sight, and illuminated with an authentic 
radiance. Abingdon, $1. 

WE LIVE BY FAITH. By Ruby Lornell. 
In this little book the basic beliefs of 
Christianity are so simply presented that 
a child could grasp them— and yet there 
is no attempt to water them down into 
harmless platitudes. A very useful book 
for anyone wishing a concise review of 
his faith. Muhlenberg. $2. 

WHEN GOD WAS MAN. By J. B. Phil- 
lips. Once again, Mr. Phillips reveals a 
gift akin to that of C. S. Lewis in writing 
simply and powerfully about the most 
profound mysteries of faith. This is an al- 
together admirable book on the meaning 
of Christ, and more meaty than many a 
much longer volume. Abingdon, $1. 

THE WORDS OF OUR WORSHIP: 
A STUDY IN PRAYER BOOK MEAN- 
INGS. By Carroll E. Simcox. Though of 
particular interest to Episcopalians, this 
is a valuable book for members of all 
denominations who wish to explore the 
full implications of worship. Morehouse- 
Gorham, $3.50. 

THE WORLD OF ALBERT SCHWEIT- 
ZER: A BOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHS. By 
Erica Anderson, with text and captions by 
Eugene Exman. This is a magnificent 
introduction to the great Christian who 
gave up fame and comfortable Europe in 


(Continued on next page) 
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CHANGES 

Alfred B. Bauer from Weedsport, N. Y., 
to 523 Curtis St., Watertown, N. Y. 

Fred J. Harmon from Elberton, Ga., to 
the Rocky Springs church, Rt. 1, Laurens, 
8. C. 

J. V. N. Talmage from Kwangju, Korea, 
to 4437 Darsey St., Bellaire, Texas. 

Henry W. Anderson from Ellsworth, 
Kan., to 2244 Marigold Lane, Wichita 4, 
Kan. 

Donald F. Bobb from the Belgian Congo 
with Mrs. Bobb on emergency health 
furlough to Rt. 10, Box 353, Greensboro, 








Thomas M. Davis from New Orleans, 
La., to 610 Oak St., Greenville, N. C. 

Robt. W. Kirkpatrick from Hinton, W. 
Ja., to 1532 Quarrier St., Charleston 1, 

» wen 

Frank B. Walker, Jr., from 
Texas, to 2115 Palm Blvd., 
Texas. 

T. Frank George from Gonzales, Texas, 
to the First church, 410 W. Kaufman, 
Paris, Texas. 

J. L. Stuart, Jr., from Summit, Miss., 
to the Speedway Avenue church, Corinth, 
Miss., 905 Speedway Ave. 

L. L. McCutchen from Dallas, 
to Box 1156, Silsbee, Texas. 

Chas. B. Yeargan from Happy, 
to Rt. 3, Marion, N. ¢ 

A. W. Buchanan, formerly of Ft. Valley, 
Ga., is studying at New College, Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, Scotland. 


DEATHS 

E. Wayne Thompson, 80, Glade Valley, 
N. C., died Jan. 18. He had made his 
home at Glade Valley since 1937, serving 
the church there until his retirement in 
1946. 


R. E. W. SPEAKERS 

Louis H. Evans, Presbyterian USA 
minister-at-large, will be the Religious 
Emphasis Week speaker at Mississippi 
Southern College, Hattiesburg, Feb. 26- 
Mar. 1. 

Jos. M. Gettys and Mrs. H. Kerr Taylor, 
both of the First church, Dallas, Texas, 
will be leaders in Religious Emphasis 
Week at Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, Feb. 26-Mar. 1. 


Uvalde, 
Brownsville, 


Texas, 


Texas, 


Reading for Lent 
(Continued from page 15) 
order to devote himself to the natives of 
the Congo. Harper, $5. 

THE YOUNG CHURCH IN ACTION: 
A TRANSLATION OF THE ACTS OF 
THE APOSTLES. By J. B. Phillips. This 
vigorous rendering into modern English 
brings alive that period when Christiani- 
ty, against every conceivable obstacle, 
set out to turn the ancient world upside 
down, As readable as Mr. Phillips’ earlier 
Letters to Young Churches. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 


*BEHOLD THE GLORY. By 
} Chad Walsh, Harper, $2.00. 
*Recommended by the Religious Pub- 
lishers Group Committee for- the Pro- 
testant Lenten Reading List. 
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Rachel Henderlite, General Assembly’s 
Training School faculty, Richmond, Va., 
is the first woman ever to lead Religious 
Emphasis Week at her alma mater, Agnes 
Scott College, Feb. 14 and following. 


TRAVEL 

Eugene Carson Blake, National Council 
of Churches and Presbyterian USA 
official, attended the World Council of 
Churches executive committee meeting at 
Gilbulla, Australia, in early February. 

Milton A. Galaminson, Siloam church, 
Brooklyn. N. Y., recently returned home 
following four months in Africa, under 
sponsorship of the Presbyterian USA 
Westminster Youth Fellowship. 


BOOK 

Samuel A. Cartledge, Columbia Semi- 
nary (Ga.) professor, won third prize in 
the “Christian Textbook Contest” spon- 
sored by Zondervan Publishing House. 
His title was, “A Basic Grammar of the 
Greek Testament.” 


PRESBYTERY MODERATOR 

J. H. M. Boyce, pastor of Pinecrest 
church, Houston, Texas, was recently 
given widespread attention when he was 
named as the first Negro ever elected 
Moderator of Brazos Presbytery. 


TO INDONESIA 

Frank Cooley, former 
China, sailed recently with his wife and 
infant son for Jakarta, Indonesia, where 
he will teach at Christian University and 
Higher Theological College. A January 
29 New York Times story featured their 
departure. 


P. O. A. U. OFFICERS 

Charles Clayton Morrison, Chicago, 
long-time editor of The Christian Cent- 
ury, was recently named president of 


missionary to 


Protestants and Other Americans United 
for Sparation of Church and State. He 
succeeded the late Edwin McNeill Poteat, 
Vice-presidents are: Jos. M. Dawson, 
Austin, Texas; John A. Mackay, Prince- 
ton, N. J.; G. Bromley Oxnam, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Which of 5 N. C. Cities? 


The location of the new consolidated 
Presbyterian college in eastern North 
Carolina has been narrowed to five pos- 
sible cities: Wilmington, Laurinburg, 
Rocky Mount, Fayetteville and Lumber- 
ton. The trustees will announce their 
decision March 6. 





DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 
A four-year college for men and 
women. 
Member of and accredited by North 


Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


Emphasizes Christian Character and 
thorough scholarship. 


Personal interest in the individual 
student. 


Beautiful campus; bracing climate; 
modern buildings; excellent equipment. 


A splendidly trained faculty of Chris- 
tian men and women. 


A good place for an investment. 
DAVID K. ALLEN, President 











WESTMINSTER 


A College for Men; Fulton, Missouri 


A four-year Liberal Arts College with a century of distinctive service 
in training leaders for Church, State, Business and the Professions. 
For catalog and information write 


ROBERT L. D. DAVIDSON, President 








DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Early Application is Essential 
Freshman Class Limited to 250 


Selection, beginning February first, made from 
approximately 600 applications 


Apply Now—Davidson College, Admissions Office, Davidson, N. C. 











Presbyterian ® Coeducational 


accredited. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: 


letics. Dormitories. 
Catalog and illustrated booklet. 
R. T. L. 


KING COLLEGE 


@ Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. 
Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 


q1) Competitive, (2) Academic, 
(3) Grant in Aid, (4) Renumerative Work. 


Fully 


Sixty-acre campus. Ath- 


Summer session. Board, room, and tuition $795. 


LISTON, President, Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 








Centre 
College 


Founded 1819 
(Kentucky’s Bluegrass Area) 





Separate Campuses..... 


for women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. Presby- 
terian. Famous for distinguished alumni. 

Send for illustrated booklet 
Walter A. Groves, Ph. D., President 


Fine facilities. 


Danville, Ky. 
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